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“And Don't Forget the Guinea Voyage’: 
The Slave Trade of Aaron Lopez of Newport 


Virginia Bever Platt* 


ECENT studies of the transatlantic economy in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century have indicated that New England mer- 
chants played only a minor role in the slave trade to the English 

colonies. It has even been contended that the so-called triangular trade, of 
which the commerce in slaves was an important part, is in fact a myth 
invented by such nineteenth-century historians as George H. Moore and 
William B. Weeden.* While it is surely true that the notion of the 
triangular trade was exaggerated by these scholars, the current tendency 
to regard the trade as mythical overlooks the activities of a prominent 
Newport, Rhode Island, merchant, Aaron Lopez, who sent fourteen 
vessels to the slave coast between 1761 and 1774. These voyages are 
documented in detail in the Lopez commercial papers. They enable us 
to begin a more accurate appraisal of the extent and significance of New 
England’s participation in the slave trade? 

Lopez, a Sephardic Jew, emigrated in 1752 from Lisbon to Newport, 


* Ms. Platt is a member of the Department of History, Bowling Green State 
University. She wishes to thank Lawrence A. Harper for his long-time encourage- 
ment and assistance, and Mrs. Peter Bolhouse of the Newport Historical Society 
for her archival aid. 

=+ Gilman M. Ostrander, “The Making of the Triangular Trade Myth,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XXX (1973), 635-644. Ostrander cites (n. 1) the 
writings of several revisionist historians, but see Virginia Bever Platt, “Triangles 
and Tramping: Captain Zebediah Story of Newport, 1769-1776,” American Neptune, 
XXXIII (1973), 294-303, for a presentation of another triangle involving the trade 
with the Iberian peninsula, the existence of which is questioned by the same set of 
scholars. 

2 The Lopez papers are deposited at the Newport Historical Society, Newport, 
R. I.; the American Jewish Historical Society, Waltham, Mass.; the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston; the Baker Library of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; the 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Providence; Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn.; and the New York State Library, Albany. 
Numerous lacunae in the accounts and haphazard accounting methods combine 
with the chaotic currency situation of the time to make the use of the papers 
frustrating, especially to determine profit and loss. Nevertheless, it is valid to con- 
clude that all of the Lopez slaving voyages between 1761 and 1775 have been 
identified. 
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where he joined his brother Moses and his cousin Jacob Rodriguez Rivera. 
There he set up shop as a candlemaker, in association with Rivera, and 
engaged in various brokerage operations involving cocoa, lime, and 
molasses. During the 1750s he expanded rather tentatively into overseas 
commerce, combining a little tea smuggling? with the legal importing of 
goods from England. Candlemaking led him to invest in whaling ven- 
tures to obtain spermaceti, and need for funds for the purchase of English 
commodities spurred him in the 1760s to send ships to many ports, in- 
cluding those of the West Indies and the African slave coast.* 

The family connection with Rivera, soon to become his father-in-law, 
made it easy for Lopez to add a close association in shipping to the 
joint operation of the chandlery. The account books indicate that the 
active prosecution of such business as Rivera shared came to be directed 
almost entirely by the younger man. Lopez owned the wharf, arranged for 
building, chartering, and outfitting the vessels, hired captains and crews, 
and kept detailed accounts. Rivera invested in the enterprises but usually 
left even the insuring of his share of the ventures to Lopez. His most 
consistent involvement in overseas enterprises was in the series of slaving 
voyages, in each of which he held a third to a half interest and part 
ownership of the vessel.” Perhaps Rivera instigated the first of these 
voyages: he had sent out a slaver, the Sherbro, in 1754, in partnership with 
the prominent slave trader, William Vernon.® 

Lopez entered into shipping despite the provision of the Navigation 
Acts that all vessels engaged in trade with the English colonies must be 
owned by British subjects. In 1760, two years before he became a natural- 
ized subject of the king, he had acquired a half interest in Rivera’s brig 
Grayhound, which made a trading voyage to Jamaica in that year. On 


3 Smuggling of Dutch tea to the colonies began to assume substantial proportions 
after 1745, when Parliament (18 Geo. II c. 26) terminated the drawback of customs 
and excise duties allowed on tea that was reexported, amounting to 52% ad valorem. 
See Virginia Margaret Bever, “The Trade in East India Commodities to the Ameri- 
can Colonies, 1690-1775” (Ph.D. diss., State University of Iowa, 1940), Chap. 6. 

4 The Lopez and Rivera families can be well followed in the magnificent study 
by Jacob R. Marcus, The Colonial American Jew, 1492-1776 (Detroit, Mich., 1970), 
and in the more informal study by Stanley F. Chyet, Lopez of Newport: Colonial 
American Merchant Prince (Detroit, Mich., 1970), Chap. 2. 

5 Lopez Account Books, Lopez Papers, Newport Hist. Soc., passim. All subsequent 
citations of the Lopez Papers refer to the collection at the Newport Hist. Soc. The 
existence of only one volume—81—of Rivera’s commercial records, a letterbook in- 
correctly attributed to Lopez, severely restricts knowledge of his business career. 
Ibid. The expansion of the Lopez-Rivera connection into overseas commerce may 
have been established in part as a dowry to Aaron at the time of his marriage to 
Sarah, Jacob’s daughter, in 1762. 

6 Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade to America (Washington, D. C., 1930-1935), III, 147. 
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November 2, 1761, the two owners began to prepare the vessel for a second 
voyage, this time to Africa, obtaining flour from Philadelphia, beef from 
New York, and the indispensible rum, amounting to 15,281 gallons, from 
local distilleries. Additional cargo included four hogsheads (1,750 pounds) 
of tobacco, in violation of the law that required that tobacco be shipped 
only to Britain or another British colony. The captain was William Pin- 
neger, a man who had carried out at least two slaving voyages before this 
one, in 1752 and 1756. A slaving captain was not hard to find in Newport, for 
slavers had been sent from that port for more than a half-century by such 
owners as Abraham Redwood, John Bannister, Samuel and William Ver- 
non, and even the Quaker Wantons.’ Pinneger was at Anomabu on the 
Gold Coast in the spring and by May 1, 1762, had loaded 50 slaves. On 
January 7, 1763, he reached Charleston, South Carolina, where he delivered 
a cargo of 134 slaves to Lopez’s agents, DaCosta and Farr.’ 

Lopez presumably realized a profit from the venture, for it was fol- 
lowed by a series of six slaving voyages in the years 1764 through 1768:° 


Sloop Spry, Capt. William Pinneger, July 16, 1764-May 22, 1766, 
stopping at Barbados, Jamaica, and New York on the return 


voyage, slaves sold 57 
Brig Africa, Capt. Abraham All, May 3, 1765-July 11, 1766, 

slaves sold at Kingston 45 
Sloop Betsey, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, July 22, 1765-August 21, 

1766, slaves sold at Kingston 40 
Brig Sally (the old Spry rerigged), Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, Au- 

gust 21, 1766-July 1767, slaves sold at St. Kitts ca. 33 
Brig Africa, Capt. Abraham All, October 20, 1766-January 9, 

1768, slaves sold at Kingston 69 
Brig Hannah, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, May 3, 1768-May 4, 1769, 

slaves sold in South Carolina and Barbados 63 


T Account of Oct. 29, 1760, Vol. 740, Lopez Papers; Pinneger accounts of Nov. 
2, 1761, Mar. 29, 1762, Rosenbach Collection, folders for 1760, 1761, and 1762, Am. 
Jewish Hist. Soc. (The captain’s name is sometimes spelled Pinnegar; he should not 
be confused with his son of the same name who carried out several slaving voyages 
for merchants other than Lopez.) For Pinneger’s earlier voyages see Donnan, ed., 
Documents, III, 139, 173; names of owners of slave vessels, zbzd., 109, 131-138, 142-150, 
157-159. 

8 Newport Mercury, Sept. 7, 1762; Isaac DaCosta to Aaron Lopez, Jan. 11, 1763, 
Vol. 622, nos. 59, 77, Lopez Papers; entry of Jan. 7, 1763, C.O. 5/510, Public Record 
Office. The African port is spelled Annamaboe in the Lopez Papers. 

9 Spry: Newport Merc., July 16, 1764, Feb. 10, June 2, 1766; invoice of July 18, 
1764, Vol. 479, Vol. 480, 49, Vol. 577, fols. 64, 72, Vol. 622, nos. 26, 29, Lopez 
Papers; folder for 1766, Rosenbach Coll.; C.O. 142/17, fols. 8, 25; Donnan, ed., 
Documents, III, 214. 
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Rum composed the bulk of the outward-bound cargoes, varying from 
52 percent of the value of the cargo on Africa’s second voyage to 79 per- 
cent of that of Hannah. No dry goods are listed in the invoices of the first 
three voyages, but English and India dry goods and ready-made ruffled 
shirts appear in the last three, making up 21 percent of the value of Sally’s 
cargo."° The vessels were small by Liverpool standards, but one must 
take with a grain of salt the registered tonnage of 25 for Africa and Spry 
and 15 for Betsey recorded in the Jamaica Naval Office lists. A brig 


Africa, first voyage: invoice of May 3, 1765, Vol. 479, Vol. 555, fols. 42, 111, Vol. 
629, no. 8, Lopez Papers; folder for 1765, Rosenbach Coll.; C.O. 142/17, fol. 2. 

Betsey: invoice of July 22, 1765, Vol. 479, Vol. 480, fol. 131, Vol. 557, fol. 65, 
Vol. 559, fol. 160, Vol. 597, 28, 29, 31, Vol. 622, no. 68, Lopez Papers; C.O. 142/17, 
fols. 8, 29 (incorrectly listed as Betty); Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 208-209, 211-212, 
213, 215; Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800 (Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Collections, 7th Ser., IX-X [Boston, 1914-1915] ), I, 117, hereafter cited as Commerce 
of Rhode Island. 

Sally: invoice of Aug. 21, 1766, Vol. 479, Vol. 480, 173, Vol. 557, fols. 72, 163, 
Vol. 558, 565, 647, 649, 660, Vol. 629, no. 26, Lopez Papers. 

Africa, second voyage: Newport Merc., Oct. 20, 1766; Vol. 554, fol. 210, Vol. 
555» fols. 42, 111, 152, Vol. 557, fols. 76, 97, 213, Vols. 558, 556, 716, 744, Vol. 620, 
Nos. 27, 32, letters of Nov. 2, 10, Dec. 10, 14, 1767, Vol. 72, Lopez Papers; C.O. 
142/17 fols. 50, 67; Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 203, 205. 

Hannah: invoice of May 3, 1768, Vol. 479, Vol. 557, fols. 65, 215, 264, 285, 316, 
317, Vol. 558, 566, 729, 768, 941, Vol. 560, fol. 118, Vol. 630, no. 56, Lopez Papers. 

10 Invoices of July 18, 1764, May 3, July 22, 1765, Aug. 21, Oct. 20, 1766, Vol. 
479, Vol. 480, fols. 13, 49, ibid. 

11 C.O. 142/17, fols. 8, 25, 29, 50, 67. The Naval Office lists record registered 
tonnage, construed by two recent students of colonial commerce to amount to about 
2/3 of a vessel’s “real tonnag=—* John J. McCusker, “Colonial Tonnage Measurement: 
Five Philadelphia Merchant Ships as a Sample,” Journal of Economic History, XXVII 
(1967), 82--=+ Gary M. Walton, “Colonial Tonnage Measurements: A Comment,” 
ibid., 392-397. Actually, “real tonnage” might be any one of a number of measures. 
Frederic C. Lane, “Tonnages, Medieval and Modern,” Economic History Review, 
2d Ser., XVII (1964-1965), 213-223. Eighteenth-century officials were aware that the 
tonnage put on a registry varied as its owners tried to reduce payments required 
by current tonnage duties levied in their ports of call. For example, John Williams, 
a New York customs official, reported in 1768 that judging by the bulk of entering 
cargoes recorded in the New York Customhouse, the vessels carrying these cargoes 
were of four times the burden of their registry. T. 1/505, fol. 292, P.R.O. There are 
no extant Naval Office lists for Rhode Island; tonnage can be estimated from other 
sources, such as advertisements of vessels for sale or contracts for ship construction. 
A sloop built for the Guinea trade was advertised at 50 tons in the Newport Merc., 
Dec. 3, 1764; brigs, not specifically for Guineamen, were offered at 112 tons on Mar. 
19, 1764, and at 160 tons on Feb. 22, 1773, ibid. A vessel with a brigantine rig might 
conceivably be as small as 25 tons—plus the 1/3 assumed by McCusker and Walton 
—but this is not likely. Philip D. Curtin estimates that in the last third of the 18th 
century a carriage rate of two slaves per ton was considered to be normal in the 
British vessels. The Atlantic Slave Trade: A Census (Madison, Wis., 1969), 134. 
This would put Spry at 30 tons, Betsey at 20, and Africa at 35 had they lost no slaves 
on the voyages. They may not have had stowage capacity equal to that of the Bristol 
and Liverpool vessels. 
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bought by Lopez in 1768 that can be identified with some assurance as 
Hannah had an estimated carrying capacity of 125 or 130 tons.” 

Records of slaves sold in America survive for five of these voyages. The 
number ranges from forty to sixty-nine per vessel and averages fifty-five. 
The total for Sally’s voyage was probably considerably lower than the 
average. Captain Briggs had taken aboard twenty-one slaves at the Wind- 
ward Coast south of Cape Verde, ten at Cape Mount on the Grain Coast, 
and sixty-seven along the Gold Coast—a total of ninety-eight. However, 
as Lopez informed his London correspondent, William Stead, there was 
severe loss of life at sea, and much sickness among the survivors forced 
a hurried sale at St. Kitts. Sally’s log records the burial of six slaves at sea, 
dead “with the feaver and flox”; the loss was doubtless much heavier, as 
the log does not cover a four-month period of coasting southward 
and eastward from the Windward Coast to Cape Coast Castle, an 
additional ten days during which the ship was buffeted between the latter 
port and the island of St. Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea, or the more 
than six weeks spent at St. Kitts. The figure, given above, of thirty-three 
slaves sold is calculated from the sum realized on the sale of the survivors, 
who may have been more numerous than this but of low value because 
of their debilitated condition.*” 

The evidence suggests that each of these voyages incurred a loss. Lopez 
recorded the deficit on Spry as £495.16.2 on an outlay of £1,586.9.2% 
Lawful Money of Rhode Island, or about £326.6 stg. lost on his two- 
thirds of the investment. None of the other voyages was balanced by 
Lopez in his ledger; outlays were shown but income was not. Accounts 
of Hannah in Lopez’s shipping book would set the loss for that voyage 
at {209 on an investment of £1,903.0.444 Lawful Money of Rhode 
Island, or about £137.10 stg.’* Bad luck dogged the whole series, be- 
ginning with the death of Captain Pinneger six hours before Spry made 
a landfall at Barbados after a prolonged voyage of five months on the 
Middle Passage, and including difficulties in collecting the proceeds from 
the sale of the slaves. The agent who sold three of the cargoes at Kingston, 


12 Commerce of Rhode Island, I, 219. 

13 Purchases from Sally’s cargo on coast of Africa, 1766, Misc. Papers, Rosenbach 
Coll.; letter of Aug. 7, 1767, Vol. 72, Lopez Papers; log of brig Sally, MS 980, 
microfilm 136, International Marine Manuscripts Archives, Nantucket, Mass.; price 
of slaves at St. Kitts as of Feb. 10, 1768, estimated at “Near £30 Stg per head,” 
Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 242. Heavy mortality on the Windward coast was suf- 
fered in the previous year aboard another brig Sally. Darold D. Wax, “The Browns 
of Providence and the Slaving Voyage of the Brig Sally, 1764-1765,” Am. Neptune, 
XXXII (1972), 176. 

14 Spry’s loss, Vol. 480, fol. 49, Lopez Papers; apparent loss on Hannah, Vol. 557, 
fol. 316, Vol. 560, fol. 118, zed. 
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Philip Livingston, Jr, had to be threatened with a lawsuit before he 
would settle the debt he owed to Lopez. It is therefore not surprising that 
the repeated request of Captain Briggs after Hannah’s voyage of 1768- 
1769 that he be sent on another Guinea enterprise fell for a time on deaf 
ears.” 

Neither is it surprising that Briggs wanted to go once more to Africa. 
Although the Lopez captains accepted lower wages when serving on slav- 
ing voyages—£ 6o Old Tenor of Rhode Island or about £1.13.9 stg. 
instead of the usual £80 per month or about £2.4.9 stg.—certain per- 
quisites made such voyages lucrative for the captain. He was entitled to a 
“Coast Commission” of 4 out of every 104 slaves taken on board in Africa 
in return for his efforts in making the purchases. His “privilege”— the pri- 
vate cargo that he could carry free of charge—amounted by custom to four 
and one-half slaves, and Lopez’s captains may have purchased these slaves 
in Africa at the expense of Lopez and Rivera. Payment of the privilege 
and the coast commission by the commission agent who sold the cargo 
in the West Indies was made at the rate of the average price for which 
the slaves were sold. A captain who acted as agent in collecting a home- 
ward cargo of molasses and other goods in the West Indies would receive 
another commission, usually set at 2.5 percent in value of the purchases 
made, although it was sometimes as high as 5 percent. Briggs collected 
an additional sum for the wages of his black “servant,” Quam, who 
served as a seaman at the rate of £50 Old Tenor per month.*® On the 
voyage of Sally, on whose cargo of nonprivilege slaves Lopez realized 
£820.8.8 stg. Briggs received at least £200 stg. for his privilege and 
commissions in addition to his wages and those of Quam. In fact, Lopez 
had to give him a note of hand for five hundred Spanish dollars on May 
5, 1768, for sums owed him in connection with the voyage. The captain’s 
enthusiasm for the trade, and the profits it brought him, caused him to 
end each of two letters addressed to Lopez from Mole St. Nicholas on 


15 Newport Merc., Feb. 10, 1776; Vol. 629, no. 2, Lopez Papers; Livingston’s ac- 
count as of Aug. 21, 1767, folder for 1767, Rosenbach Coll.; Commerce of Rhode 
Island, 1, 209, 213. The nature of Livingston’s settlement is not specified. 

16 The captain’s wage is shown in Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 208. An invoice 
of Dec. 24, 1767, shows a ratio of 35.5 to 1 between Old Tenor and sterling. Vol. 479, 
Lopez Papers. Information about coast commissions and privilege slaves may be 
found in letters of Samuel and William Vernon to Brewton and Smith, Apr. 15, 
1773, and Wilkinson and Ayrault to Capt. David Lindsay, June 19, 1754, in Donnan, 
ed., Documents, III, 269, 149. The coast commission of £4 in £104 seems to have 
been fairly standard, and Donnan finds that the captain’s privilege was usually set 
at the same figure. Ibid., 149, 150, 162, 246, 247. The commission and privilege al- 
lowances for sloop Betsey’s voyage are given in Capt. Briggs’s sailing orders dated 
July 22, 1765, Box for 1760-1769, Shipping Papers, Newport Hist. Soc. 
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Hispaniola, dated March 11 and 17, 1770, “And don’t forget the Guinea 
voyage.” * 

Between May 3, 1768, and June 4, 1770, no slaver left Newport in the 
Lopez-Rivera interest. It was not disgust with slavery or the slave traffic 
that accounted for this temporary cessation. Both Lopez and Rivera owned 
slaves—Lopez held five, Rivera twelve in 1774—and employed them, with 
those of other owners, in the unpleasant work of “trying” or rendering the 
whale head-matter for the making of candles. The ill success of the early 
slave voyages no doubt made slaving less attractive. The available invest- 
ment capital could be spread only so far, and for a time it was largely 
absorbed in expanding the firm’s direct trade with Jamaica and other West 
Indian islands, in procuring logwood in Honduras, and in the London 
trade. Sometime during this period Lopez declined an offer to become 
involved in a joint venture in the Guinea trade made to him by Abraham 
Lopez (no relation) of Savanna La Mar, Jamaica, pleading “the immense 
distance of [their] situations, which rendered it not only difficult to close 
such accounts but occasioned much writing.””’ 

In May 1770 a large cargo of English goods coming from London on 
Diana, a Lopez vessel, was sequestered by the Newport Committee of 
Safety for infringing the nonimportation agreement. This incident caused 
Lopez to alter drastically his plan of trade. Briggs was now to get his 
Guinea voyage, which would not be interdicted by the nonimporters. Ship 
Cleopatra was diverted from its projected fourth voyage to London and 
prepared instead for Africa. With Cleopatra went sloop Mary, William 
English captain, which was to serve as tender to the larger vessel.’® These 
were the first two of seven voyages that complete the history of the Lopez- 


Rivera slaving concern :”° 


17 Lopez to William Stead, Aug. 7, 1767, Lopez to Nathaniel Briggs, Aug. 27, 
1767, Vol. 72, Vol. 480, fol. 173, entries for Nov. 16, 1767, May 5, 1768, Vol. 554, Vol. 
560, fol. 52, Lopez Papers; Briggs to Lopez, Mar. 17, 1770, Commerce of Rhode 
Island, 1, 318. Instead of his desired Guinea voyage, Briggs was assigned a voyage to 
Dominica, St. Kitts, St. Croix, and the Mole for 1770. Vol. 631, no. 62, Lopez Papers; 
folder 1-50, 1771, Rosenbach Coll. 

18 For Lopez and Rivera’s ownership of slaves see Census of the Inhabitants of the 
Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Taken by Order of the General 
Assembly, in the Year 1774... (Providence, R. I., 1858), 21. For Abraham Lopez’s 
proposal see Benjamin Wright to Aaron Lopez, Feb. 21, 1772, Box 78, folder 14, 
Shipping Papers. Sloop Betsey Ann, Capt. English, carried some slaves into Newbern, 
N. C., on Mar. 16, 1770, but she brought them out of Newport on Feb. 26, 1770. 
There is no indication whence they came or how many there were. Naval Office 
Clearances, 1770, folder 51-100, Rosenbach Coll.; Commerce of Rhode Island, I, 318. 

19 Diana’s sequestration, Vol. 631, no. 26, Lopez Papers; Cleopatra and Mary, 
Vol. 557, 425-430, ibid. 

20 Citations for the specific voyages are given in succeeding footnotes. Dates of 
the voyages come from the Newport Merc. and from invoices given in Vol. 166, 
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Sloop Mary, Capt. William English, June 4, 1770-spring 1771, 


slaves sold in Barbados ca. 57 
Ship Cleopatra, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, July 1770-1771, slaves 

sold in Barbados 96 
Ship Cleopatra, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, June 16, 1771-May 27, 

1772, slaves sold in Barbados 230 


Brig Ann, Capt. William English, November 27, 1772-winter 
1773-1774 (arrived in Jamaica October 8, 1773), slaves sold at 


Kingston 104 
Ship Africa, Capt. Nathaniel Briggs, April 22, 1773-July 24, 
1774, slaves sold in Jamaica ca. 49 
Ship Cleopatra, Capt. James Bourk, June 30, 1773-August 1774, 
Cargo consigned to Briggs, slaves sold in Jamaica ca. 77 
Brig Ann, Capt. William English, spring 1774-March 1775, 
slaves sold in Jamaica 112 


Captain English had served as mate under Briggs on both Betsey and 
Sally on their Guinea voyages, and the two men carried out their voyages 
of 1770-1771 with uncommon dispatch. Cleopatra, “quite unexpected so 
early,” arrived at Barbados on January 11, 1771, with a cargo of 96 slaves, 
and Mary came in about the same time, although the trade on the coast 
of Africa had been reported extremely dull and the price of slaves high. 
Nevertheless, something went sour: Hayley and Hopkins, Lopez’s chief 
London correspondents, in a letter of June 8, 1771, to Lopez, acknowledged 
“with concern the disappointment you experience in the remittance in- 
tended us from the Cleopatra’s Voyage” and they were also in com- 
munication with Rivera about the insurance on the cargo. Probably 
Cleopatra had experienced very heavy mortality, for she brought the much 
higher number of 230 blacks to Barbados on her next voyage.” Briggs 
had followed orders in applying to the firm of Daniel and Lytcott to con- 
duct the sale of Cleopatra’s cargo, but their terms did not satisfy him. ‘They 
wrote to Lopez and Rivera that 


we went off and viewed his slaves, which appear’d healthy, but rather 
a great proportion of privelege and male slaves; we however made Capt 


Lopez Papers, where they are entered in chronological sequence. It should be noted 
that four of the Lopez-Rivera vessels reported in Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 265, n. 
3, as “apparently” loaded for Africa in 1772 and 1773 did not in fact go there, as the 
bills of lading cited make clear. Royal Charlotte went to Jamaica, George to North 
Carolina, and Charlotte and Active both to Hispaniola. Bills of lading dated Apr. 
23, Dec. [?] 1772, Jan. 19, June 14, 1773, Vol. 166, Lopez Papers. 

21 Vol. 631, nos. 28, 62, Vol. 632, no. 28, Lopez Papers; Newport Merc., Mar. 11, 
1771; Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 246-247 and nn.; Commerce of Rhode Island, 


I, 398-399. 
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Briggs the offer of taking him up, to make the most we cou’d of his 
Cargo, and to sell his privelege free of Commission, but for such to take 
the Bills we might receive in payment without our guaranteeing them, 
this he objected to . . . after which we recommended to him to try what 
Messrs. Jones and Moe wou’d do, and we make no doubt their terms 
were more agreeable, so he struck with them.” 


The merchants pointed out that they never had known so many bills to 
be protested in any year as in the last, and they complained that Briggs 
“bore rather hard on them, wanting them to guarantee the bills in pay- 
ment for his privilege, which they would not do as they got neither profit 
nor loss by selling them.” Briggs had dealt with the firm of Jones 
and Moe when he brought Hannah into Barbados in 1769, and they were 
a highly respected house; he later had reason to regret that he went back 
to them. 

After Mary’s voyage English was withdrawn from the Africa trade for 
nearly two years, during which time he carried out two voyages to Lisbon 
for the purpose of smuggling wine into Newport. Briggs sailed again for 
Africa in Cleopatra in June 1771, carrying a large cargo of 192 hogsheads 
of rum. In due course he brought 230 slaves into Barbados and sold 210 
of them at an average of £33 stg. through Jones and Moe. Indeed, it 
seemed that he would “make a good voyage.”** But 1772 was a bad year in 
the international money market; many mercantile and banking houses 
were failing in London and Amsterdam, and the firm of Jones and Moe 
was seriously affected. When the bills they drew on Allen Marlar and 
Company of London to pay for the slaves were noted for nonacceptance, 
Lopez and Rivera were unable to collect on them.” 

Once more Briggs was taken off the Guinea run and dispatched to 
Barbados in Cleopatra, laden with flour, lumber for cooperage, and live- 
stock, and carrying 183 doubloons. His sailing orders instructed him to 
sell the commodities for specie, to be used in buying molasses at the Spanish 
port of Mole St. Nicholas on Hispaniola; nevertheless, the “chief motive” 
for sending him to Barbados was to determine whether Jones and Moe “are 
making sufficient disposition for payment of all bills they sent to London 


22 Vol. 631, no. 62, Lopez Papers. 

23 Ibid., no. 67. 

24 For the rum cargo see Box 78, folder 14, Shipping Papers; for the slave cargo 
see Commerce of Rhode Island, I, 398-399. 

25 Vol. 634, nos. 31, 58, Vol. 636, no. 36, entry for Dec. 14, 1772, Vol. 672, 
Lopez Papers; protested bills registered, Public Notary Records, VIII, 158, Rhode 
Island Statehouse, Providence. 
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for the net proceeds of Cleopatra’s last cargo of Slaves—all noted for non- 
acceptance.” Briggs could continue on to Hispaniola if he were satisfied 
that the firm was taking care of its indebtedness, but if not, he must de- 
mand securities of them and stay at Barbados while dispatching his mate 
to the Mole for the molasses. Whether the Barbadians were able to make 
full restitution is not known, but they did remit some cargo in place of 
bills of exchange: 10,980 gallons of West India rum and about 160 
hundredweight of refined sugar reached Newport in August 1773.2" In the 
meantime, the two Newport merchants had determined on a different 
pattern for their slaving voyage—their vessels would bring no more slaves 
to Barbados. | 

Lopez was considering a resumption of his earlier shipment of slaves 
to Jamaica at least as early as November 1771, when he resurrected the 
proposal for a joint undertaking, a “Guinea Concern,” that had been 
made to him in 1769 by Abraham Lopez. He broached the matter in three 
letters to the Jamaican, and instructed his resident agent, Capt. Benjamin 
Wright, to extend the same proposition to Abraham orally. Doubtless 
news of the higher prices being paid for slaves in Jamaica had réached 
Newport, the increase being traceable to the fact that Jamaica’s sugar 
economy was still on the rise whereas that of Barbados was not.?® At the 
same time, most of the Lopez cargoes of New England goods were now 
being sent to the Jamaica market, where Wright had been established as 
factor for part of each year since the autumn of 1767. Wright acted as 
salesman of the New England cargoes and as collector of molasses, sugar, 
and rum to be returned to Newport by both provision ships and slaving 
vessels. In several instances he also transmitted cargo and freight to Lon- 
don by the provision ships although not by the slavers. Should the Lopez- 
Rivera slavers be diverted from Barbados to Jamaica, Wright would be the 
logical person to serve as agent to sell the blacks and to provide the home- 
ward cargo for the vessels. Unfortunately, such a system was made im- 
practical by his insistence on spending part of each year with his family 
in Newport, and since the dates of future landfalls of the vessels from 
Africa were always uncertain, Wright might well be off the island when 
vessels arrived. Tie coi'=beration of some permanent resident was es- 


26 Sailing orders for, Cleopatra, Dec. 14, 1772, folder 351-400, Rosenbach Coll.; 
invoice dated Dec. 14, 1772, Vol. 166, Lopez Papers. 

27 Entry of Aug. 21, 1773, Vol. 464, Lopez Papers. 

28 Abraham Lopez to Aaron Lopez, June 21, 1772, Vol. 633, no. 49, thi =+ R. B. 
Sheridan, “The Wealth of Jamaica in the Eighteenth Century,” Econ. Hist. Rev., 
2d Ser., XVIII (1965-1966), 292-311; Donnan, ed., Documents, II, xliv-xlvi, III, 255. 
John Fletcher wrote from London to Capt. Peleg Clarke, Feb. 24, 1772, that good 
slaves were then averaging {40 stg. at Jamaica. Ibid., III, 255. 
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sential to the successful handling of slave cargoes; hence Aaron’s approach 
to Abraham Lopez.”® 

Neither Abraham Lopez nor Captain Wright took to the idea of a 
Lopez and Lopez “Guinea Concern.” Abraham believed that the scheme 
could answer “extreemly well,” but could not at the moment raise the 
money for his part of the venture since he was paying a large sum in 
dowry for his eldest daughter. He would be quite happy, however, to 
accept all slave cargoes on consignment for the usual commission of 5 
percent on sales.?? Wright was so distressed at the thought that Aaron 
would consider consigning slave cargoes “over my Back,” as he said, and 
thus deprive him of the available commission, that he threatened to quit 
the Jamaica operation entirely. In a series of bitterly sarcastic letters he 
complained about the quality of the lumber, flour, and fish cargoes dis- 
patched from Newport—consignments that often arrived out of season or 
in leaky vessels to which he had to give time and attention. Flour billed 
as “Philadelphia Superfine” too often was of low grade; staves and hoops 
for the making of molasses hogsheads were often worm-eaten and fre- 
quently arrived without the necessary lumber to head them up; and fish 
was putrid from being packed in insufficient brine. He found it difficult 
to dispose of such cargoes and implied that slave cargoes were easier to 
handle and more profitable. “Whenever,” he wrote, “you consign a Cargo 
of Slaves address to the same Person 7 or 800 Barrels of Shads, that the 
Bitter and the sweet may go together.”** 

The “Guinea Concern” was dropped from consideration, partly no 
doubt because of the unwillingness of Abraham Lopez to invest money 
in the project but chiefly because of the need to keep Captain Wright as 
agent for the provision-molasses trade. Another agent was still needed to 
handle slave cargoes that might reach the island when Wright was not 
there. In the event, the scheme devised for what proved to be the last four 
African voyages was spelled out in sailing orders for Captain English in 
Ann, dated November 27, 1772, sending him to Africa. Should he arrive 
at Jamaica before the end of June, the slaves he carried were to be delivered 


29 Wright had been recommended to Aaron Lopez by Abraham Lopez as an 
able sea captain and had carried out two trading voyages for Aaron to Jamaica be- 
fore assuming the periodic residency. Aaron Lopez to Abraham Lopez, Aug. 20, 
1767, Vol. 72, invoice of Oct. 11, 1768, Vol. 479, Lopez Papers; letters from Wright 
to Aaron Lopez, 1769-1776, Box 78, folder 14, Shipping Papers; Lopez Papers, passim, 
Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 216, 255-256, 260-263, 268-273, 279, 362-364, 366-367, 
379, 392, 400, 415, 431, 442, 495, 496, 503, II, 10, 25, 27, 53, 66, 77, 79; Marcus, 
Colonial American Jew, II, 589-590. 

30 Vol. 633, no. 49, Lopez Papers. 

81 Letters from Wright to Aaron Lopez, Feb. 21, 29, Mar. 22, 1772, Box 78, 
folder 14, Shipping Papers. 
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to Wright at Savanna La Mar on the southwest coast of the island; should 
the landfall occur between July 1 and December 1, he was to carry his 
cargo to Thomas Dolbeare, a merchant at Kingston, on the southeast 
shore.*? 

It is difficult to make an informed estimate of the value of these last 
four “adventures.” No journal or ledger for the post-1770 period has sur- 
vived; neither is there an extant invoice book giving the prices of the 
goods exported from Newport or the sums of the returning cargoes. ‘The 
invaluable shipping book peters out after 1771. Still, there is much to be 
learned from the existing Lopez papers about how the trade was carried 
on—about the cargoes shipped from and to Newport, the conditions on 
the coast of Africa, and the methods of sale in the West Indies. 

Brig Ann, the smallest of the three vessels that made the last four voy- 
ages, came into the trade rather by accident. Captain English’s first at- 
tempt to smuggle wine from Portugal into Newport on board the brig 
in 1771 had been a great success; the second effort resulted in the seizure 
and condemnation of the vessel and its cargo, and Ann had to be bought 
back at auction, albeit for a nominal sum? Two months later, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1772, her captain signed a bill of lading for a voyage to Africa that 
enumerated ninety-eight hogsheads and fourteen tierces of New England 
rum, and included some sheep and poultry that were to be delivered to 
Gov. David Mill of Cape Coast Castle. Upon his arrival on the coast, 
English found the price of rum low and the price of slaves high. Al- 
though he had reached Sierra Leone in mid-January and had written to 
his owners from Cape Coast Castle on March 10, he did not leave 
Anomabu for Jamaica until mid-July. His instructions required him to 
include in his cargo twenty-seven male and thirteen female slaves who 
had been left by Briggs in the hands of Governor Mill, there having been 
no room for them in Cleopatra when she sailed for the West Indies the 
previous year. After waiting a month, English had received thirty slaves 
toward the settlement of the account but could not wait longer for the 
other ten “as my provisions expends fast and am afraid of sickness getting 
among the slaves I have on board.” His final cargo included sixty-five 
slaves on account of Ann, thirty on account of Cleopatra, and fourteen 
privilege slaves for himself and his mates.” 


82 Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 264-265. 

83 For Ann’s smuggling activities see Virginia Bever Platt, “Tar, Staves, and New 
England Rum: The Trade of Aaron Lopez of Newport, Rhode Island, with Colonial 
North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XLVIII (1971), 16-18. 

84 Invoice dated Nov. 27, 1772, Vol. 166, Lopez Papers; William English to 
Aaron Lopez, July 15, 1773, Box 52, no. 222, Shipping Papers; Donnan, ed., Docu- 
ments, III, 264-266, 271-272, 272n. 
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Captain Wright, at Savanna La Mar, hoped that Ann would arrive at 
Jamaica before July 1, when he expected to leave for Newport, and con- 
sulted by letter with the experienced slaver from Newport, Capt. Peleg 
Clarke, who had reached Jamaica from Cape Coast Castle in mid- 
February, as to whether this was possible. Clarke’s answer of February 27, 
1773, from Kingston punctured his hopes. The brig, said Clarke, if bound 
to the leeward African coast adjacent to Cape Coast Castle, would not 
make Anomabu until March: “Rum is there in plenty and slaves there 
are scarce so she won’t leave the Coast under 5 or 6 months. . . . Another 
thing, in May the rains setts in, and lasts ’til the latter end of July, at 
which time there is but little trade, and from June till November, it is 
difficult to make a passage under three months, to this place, Oweing to 
small winds and strong lee Currents, acomeing off the Coast, which I have 
expereced [sic] in my last Voyage, therefore I do not believe she will be 
with you in June.” In the same letter Clarke rejoiced that he had sold 
all his slaves, averaging £42 stg., and all for cash: “So high sales and so 
Emeditt pay, never before was known in Kingston.” Jamaica in his view 
provided a better market than Barbados, where his friend Capt. William 
Barden had currently been able to dispose of only part of his cargo at the 
lower rate of £34 stg.” 

Resigning himself to the delay and instructed to avoid another spate of 
questionable bills of exchange such as those previously given by Jones 
and Moe, Wright began negotiations with Dolbeare at Kingston for the 
handling of Ann’s cargo. A letter from Wright to Lopez, dated Savanna 
La Mar, May 12, 1773, specified the terms of agreement: 


Mr. Dolbear is prepareing security to take up Capt. Inglis [English] 
when he arrives, he agrees to take him up on the [sic] these Conditions 
viz, to sell the slaves to the best advantage he posibly can to stand to all 
bad debts, to Close the voyage on your Brigs saleing for Rhode Island 
to ship you some produce in said Brig should you order it, the remainder 
he is to transmit you in good bills of Exchang at four Eight and twelve 
months sight the bills are to be Indorsed by Christopher Main [?], which 
Gentleman he offers as a security I think him as good a Man as any in 
the Island, the Sooner you dispatch your Instructions for Capt Inglis the 
better, you will please to Order Inglis to see this Security given before 
he delivers his Cargo into their hands.*° 


85 Peleg Clarke to Wright, Feb. 27, 1773, Box 78, folder 14, Shipping Papers. 
Donnan uses Clarke’s letterbook extensively. She refers to Capt. William Barden 
as Capt. Charles Bardine, another active Newport slaver. Documents, III, 130n, 209, 
254, 259-262, 307. 

36 Vol. 634, no. 49, Lopez Papers. 
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English reached Kingston on October 7, having lost five slaves on the 
voyage but with his people apparently healthy. By the time the sale could 
be made, two more had died and the prevalence of “the Swelling” among 
the remainder caused a drastic reduction in their value; instead of £42 
stg., the price averaged only £33.15. The gross sales in sterling came to 
£3,501, of which sum about £540 went to the captain and mates in pay- 
ment of their privilege and £116 to the captain for his cost commission. 
Duties amounted to £112, Dolbeare’s commission to £175, and there 
were incidental expenditures of £35 that may have represented port dues 
or commissions on the purchase of £1,983.5.11 in sterling bills of exchange 
that were to be transmitted to England. The brig carried £540 of the 
proceeds to the Mole for the purchase of molasses. Whether this all added 
up to a profit is unknown; it must be remembered that thirty of the slaves 
had been bought out of the cargo of Cleopatra’s second voyage. Dolbeare 
reported to Lopez that he had made every effort to assure a profit; he was 
disturbed, however, by the large sums that had to be paid to English. 
“There are generous priveliges allowed out of your port,” he told the 
Rhode Islander.*” 

There is little information about the voyage of Africa and the final 
voyage of Cleopatra to the slave coast. The two were paired, even to the 
consignment of both cargoes to Briggs, a precautionary measure probably 
owing to the inexperience in the African trade of Capt. James Bourk of 
Cleopatra. The investment was considerably lower than on Cleopatra's 
second voyage, which had been insured for £2,150, whereas now she 
carried only £1,350 coverage while £1,400 was placed on Africa. The 
rum cargoes were very large, including 217 hogsheads in Africa and 234 
in Cleopatra. The remaining goods were almost entirely provisions, but 
they also included such novelties as a barrel of venison hams, four hounds, 
several cases of window frames and shutters, and a keg of vegetable seeds. 
Africa left Newport about April 23, 1773; Cleopatra followed on June 30.*° 

We know little of how the vessels fared at Anomabu, although the 
records indicate that Briggs was unable to obtain delivery of the ten 
slaves still owed from Cleopatra’s second voyage. The price of slaves was 
high, amounting to 210 to 220 gallons of rum per slave. Since Africa and 
Cleopatra carried only enough rum to purchase at that rate fewer than 


37 Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 272-277, quotation on p. 274. Jamaica currency 
has been converted to sterling. 

38 Invoices dated Apr. 23, June 30, 1773, Vol. 166, Lopez Papers; insurance ac- 
count, May 31, 1773, Misc. Papers, Rosenbach Coll.; Donnan, ed., Documents, Il, 
250. A European gardener was employed at Anomabu in 1764. Philip D. Curtin, ed., 
Africa Remembered: Narratives by West Africans from the Era of the Slave Trade 
(Madison, Wis., 1967), 120, n. 49. 
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one hundred slaves apiece, and since neither had much else in merchant- 
able cargo, they could not have reached Jamaica with many more than 
two hundred slaves between them. Cleopatra was in Jamaica by the end 
of February, and Africa must have come in very soon thereafter. The 
cargoes were consigned to Wright, and on July 20, 1774, Hayley and 
Hopkins in London were already writing to Lopez to congratulate him 
on Wright’s satisfactory sale of Cleopatra’s slaves and to express their 
hope for equal success in selling those brought by Africa”? 

Captain Bourk of Cleopatra was not quite so happy. Prices of slaves 
continued high in Jamaica, probably increased by a trade agreement be- 
tween England and Spain described by both Captain English and Dol- 
beare in letters to Lopez and Rivera, and the Guinea cargoes could be 
sold rapidly. But Jamaica cargoes of molasses, sugar, and rum were hard 
come by, and as early as June 18, 1773, Wright had expressed his con- 
cern at the great number of vessels reaching Jamaica from the continental 
colonies and competing for island produce. On June 24, 1774, Bourk re- 
ported to his owners that he had been at the island for more than four 
months, had been to Green Island and back to Savanna La Mar, and still 
had only 160 casks of molasses and 19 puncheons of rum on board. “It 
seems,” he wrote, “that Capt. Wright is so busy of Dispatching Capt. 
Briggs that I can’t even find out what I came round here for. . . . Capts. 
Briggs and Sessions know no more than I. A great deal of expense. My 
brother in your Brigg [Charlotte] Lays in the same manner nor cant Set 
any time about his Sailing.” It is apparent that Wright was overextend- 
ing himself as a Jamaica factor. 

The aggressive Briggs sailed into Newport a good month ahead of 
Bourk, and his small cargo of Jamaica rum, molasses, and sugar was 
divided on July 24, 1774, between Africa’s two owners. Bourk entered his 
ship at the customhouse on August 29 with a fuller but probably less val- 
uable cargo of 15,590 gallons of molasses; his 19 puncheons of rum had 
somehow been transferred to Briggs. The voyages must have turned a 
profit, as sterling bills to the value of £2,047.4.7 from the slave cargo of 
Cleopatra and £871.19.9% from the slave cargo of Africa were sent to 
Hayley and Hopkins in London on September 1 by Wright. In addition, 
the cargoes home to Newport were probably bought out of the proceeds 
of the Guinea voyages. Still, the London agents found that remittances 
from Jamaica fell far short of expectations, and a year later Hayley com- 


89 Vol. 638, no. 25, Lopez Papers; Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 286, 291; Com- 
merce of Rhode Island, I, 500-501. 

40 James Bourk to Aaron Lopez, June 24, 1774, Box 78, folder 14, Shipping 
Papers; Vol. 634, no. 70, Lopez Papers; Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 273-275. 
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plained to Lopez that “the delay of remittances [from Wright] to such 
an unreasonable length in his hands greatly hurts me. I must hope you 
will be able to fall upon some method of quickening him in the future.”** 

In the spring of 1774 brig Ann, with English in command, sailed once 
more for Africa. Hayley and Hopkins reported on April 29 that they had 
been able to insure her for the required £1,700 from Newport to Africa 
and thence to the port of unlading in America at the rate of seven 
guineas per cent rather than at the longstanding eight-guinea rate, the 
reduction being occasioned by “the great success which the African Vessels 
have had.” Once more English attempted to collect the ten slaves still due 
from Cleopatra’s second cargo, and once more he failed. Mill assured 
Rivera and Lopez in a letter of September 30 that he would deliver the 
slaves to Briggs when the captain came in on his next voyage, a voyage 
that never occurred; Mill also referred to a projected second voyage by 
Bourk, which also did not take place. Ann wrote finis to the Lopez- 
Rivera Guinea voyages as she traced a fifty-five-day journey from Cape 
Coast Castle to Barbados, arriving there on November 27, 1774, with a 
cargo of 112 blacks: 72 men and boys and 40 women and girls—“as good 
a rum Cargoe as I ever saw.” English died at sea a few days before the 
brig reached Barbados, and his mate, Charles Davis, took the vessel to 
Wright in Jamaica, where the cargo was sold. Once more George Hayley 
in London rejoiced, somewhat prematurely, that he was to receive remit- 
tances from Jamaica, this time out of Ann’s profits.4? 


Aaron Lopez dispatched well over two hundred voyages during his 
active shipping career in Newport, which lasted from 1760 to 1776. Four- 
teen of these voyages were directed to Africa for the purpose of slaving. 
Although all fourteen of the slavers reached their ports of discharge in 
safety and proceeded back to Newport, there is strong evidence that less 
than half of them, and possibly only a total of four, turned a profit. The 
number of slaves actually landed in America by the ten vessels whose 
cargoes are specifically stated came to 950. The other four cargoes can 
be estimated on the basis of the size of the vessel, the value of the out- 


41 Entry of Sept. 8, 1774, and last page, Vol. 656, Lopez Papers; George Hayley 
to Aaron Lopez, Aug. 31, 1775, Commerce of Rhode Island, Il, 28. 

42 Vol. 638, nos. 25, 50, 51, Lopez Papers; Hayley and Hopkins to Aaron Lopez, 
Apr. 29, 1774, Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 494; George Hayley to Lopez, Apr. 30, 
1775, tbid., II, 17; William Moore, Jr., to Lopez, Nov. 27, 1774, Vol. 638, no. 51, 
Lopez Papers. American captains other than Capt. English found it difficult to 
obtain promised cargoes from Gov. Mill, who was deeply involved in private 
trading, contrary to the rules of his organization, the Company of Merchants 
Trading to Africa. Donnan, ed., Documents, II, 402, 538n, 539, 548, III, 314, 325. 
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going cargo and its purchasing power on the coast of Africa, and the 
sum received in the islands for the slaves. When this estimated total of 
216 is added to the above figure, one discovers that the probable total of 
slaves brought to America by this so-called “most successful slaving busi- 
ness” of Rhode Island amounted to 1,166 for its whole career.4* The 
smallness of this involvement in the slave trade becomes apparent when 
one notes that in the same week in December 1773 when Cleopatra 
brought about 77 slaves into Kingston, two other vessels entered the same 
port from Anomabu carrying a total of 700 slaves.** 

Although by 1773, despite vicissitudes, the slave trade was beginning 
to prove remunerative for Lopez and Rivera, it was not on the whole a 
profitable part of their business. The failure of the earlier voyages in 
particular can be traced to the usual problems facing the New England 
rum shippers in the Guinea trade: markets on the slave coast glutted with 
rum; frequent shortages of slaves for sale; mortality both on the coast and 
during the Middle Passage; the need to sell rapidly in the West Indies 
because of the debilitated condition of the blacks; and the difficulty in 
obtaining prompt pay—and sometimes any pay at all—from the planters 
and factors who purchased the slaves. Quite apart from these difficulties, 
moreover, it is doubtful that the Newport traders of the 1760s and 1770s 
could have competed effectively with the Liverpool slavers. The American 
vessels were smaller, as they needed to be for coasting in the West Indies 
in search of cargo; this small size was also advantageous in the run up 
the coast from the West Indies to their home port. Capital resources were 
limited even had the merchants wished to construct larger vessels, and 
such vessels would have required larger crews, not readily available in 
labor-short America. Lack of “connections” on the African coast equal to 
those of Englishmen—connections that would produce quick cargoes at 
the various “castles” and forts—would make the stay on the coast too pro- 
longed and too precarious to support a large ship. Lack of established 
financial relations with the English planters in the West Indies resulted 
in slow pay for slave cargoes and protracted negotiations for the return 
cargoes of molasses and other products. Here, too, larger vessels would 
have proved uneconomical. 


43 This figure has been reached by using the import figures from the Naval 
Office lists where they exist; estimates based on the sums realized on the cargoes 
of Sally (in 1767), Africa, and Cleopatra (1774), information from private letters 
(Grayhound, 1763, and Cleopatra, 1772), and finally a figure for Mary in 1771 giving 
her the largest number listed for any vessel of equivalent build. See also James 
Pope-Hennessy, Sins of the Fathers: A Study of the Atlantic Slave Traders, 1441-1807 
(New York, 1968), 226, 240-241. 

#4 Donnan, ed., Documents, III, 277. 
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Despite these handicaps, the Newporters would probably have con- 
tinued in the slave trade had there been no break with England. The 
specie and bills of exchange procured from the sale of the slaves made up 
a good part of the remittances sent to London in an effort to cope with 
the perennially unfavorable sterling balance owed to suppliers of English 
goods. Those goods were essential in the whole Lopez-Rivera operation; 
they served in lieu of cash in the complicated exchanges of goods and 
services that are recorded in the account books. They financed the pur- 
chase of cargoes to be sent to the West Indies and the Mediterranean, to 
the Newfoundland fisheries, and to England itself, and they paid the 
men who built the ships to carry those cargoes. A slaving voyage that 
operated at an apparent loss might provide enough good bills and specie 
to keep an English creditor sufficiently happy to fill another invoice to 
be sent to Newport. The advance charged on the dry goods, hardware, 
and glass that he sent might provide enough barter power to cover the 
loss on a slaving voyage. Aaron Lopez, supposedly an “oppulent” mer- 
chant, operated on a precarious credit base and could not neglect any 
source of remittances for London; the Newport-slave coast-Jamaica-New- 
port triangle must have continued to look promising as such a source. 

Aaron Lopez was not the only Newport merchant who engaged in 
trading for slaves. The seven Rhode Island vessels seen at Anomabu on 
May 1, 1762, by John Harwood and the fifteen slavers that cleared for 
Africa from Newport during 1763, taken together with Lopez’s fourteen 
voyages, demonstrate that the triangular trade was by no means mythi- 
cal. Yet slaving was never the dominant interest of Lopez nor was it 
necessarily crucial to New England’s economy. In comparison with the 
Liverpool traders, Lopez brought few slaves to America and made no 
fortune by them. His slaving ventures constituted only a small part of 
his commercial activities. If Lopez and Rivera did indeed own “the most 
successful slaving business” in Rhode Island before the Revolution, one 
must conclude—pending studies of other New Englanders who partici- 
pated in the slave trade—that the triangular trade, while not mythical, 
was not a major factor in the commerce of colonial New England. 


45 Newport Merc., Jan. 3, 31, Feb. 14, 28, May 2, 23, July 18, Aug. 1, 22, Sept. 
5, 26, Oct. 24, Dec. 5, 12, 19, 1763. See also report of John Harwood of schooner 
Success, ibid., Sept. 7, 1762. 
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